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What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 





country. 





The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have in- 
vited representative personnel and industrial relations ex- 
ecutives to become members of the. 1958 Panel of the PER- 
SONNEL POLICIES FORUM. These panel members are top 
personnel officials in all types of companies, large and 
small, in all branches of industry and all sections of the 


At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors 
ask the members of the Panel to outline their policies and 
procedures on some important aspect of employment, indus- 
trial relations, and personnel problems. From these replies, 
the editors complete a survey report on the problem, show- 
ing prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross- 
section opinion from these top-ranking executives. 


labor reports: 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discus- 
sions are reproduced in the words of the Panel members 
themselves. In effect, survey users are sitting around a 
table with these executives and getting their advice and 
experience on the major problems in this field facing all 
companies this year. 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM sur- 


vey made during 1958 are printed in a special survey report 
which is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA 


Labor Relations Reporter; Labor Policy and Practice; 
Daily Labor Report; White Collar Report; Retail Labor Re- 
port; and Services Labor Report. 








ARIZONA — B. R. Coil, Miami Copper Co., Inc.; 
F.H. King, O'Malley Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA — Al Browdy, KCOP Television, Inc.; 
C. F, Hartman, Appiied Research Laboratories; 
Paul C. Jenican, Stauffer Chemical Co.; James /. 
Johnston, Organic Chemicals Div. of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; R. M. Jones, Carnation Co.; Paul 
G. Kaponya, Cannon Electric Co.; A. K . Lovatt, 
Jr., Fruehauf Trailer Co.; Philip J. Lynn, Vard, 
Inc.; N. S..Marcus, Norden-Ketay Corp.; John 
McGrath, Macco Corp.; W. E. Mitchell, Jr., Grove 
Valve & Regulator Co., subsidiaty of Walworth 
Co.; M. E. Nelson, San Diego Gas & Electric Co.; 
Russell H. Niehaus, PacAero Engineering Corp.; 
R. D. Patton, Hycon Mfg. Co.; E. A. Paul, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp.; J. D. Phillips, Rocketdyne, a 
division of North meena * mtg oe c.; R. D. 
Quinn, Capitol Records, ; Walter B. Siegel, 
Soulé Steel Co.; D. M. sna Hallamore Elec- 
tronics Co., a division of the Siegler Corp. 


CONNECTICUT — George S. Hawley, Raybestos 
Div.,Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.; John T. Kearney, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — Foster M. Kunz, Hot 
Shoppes, Inc.; C. D. Magruder, Washington Gas 
Light Co. 


GEORGIA — Leland R. Dean, Athens Div., General 
Time Corp.; George H. Walton, Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


IDAHO — E. L. Randolph, The Ohio Match Co. 


ILLINOIS — Paul W. Briney, Allstate Insurance Co.; 
C. E. Coffin, Mueller Co.; L. C. Duncan, House- 
hold Finance Corp.; J. Dan Hallihan, Macon 
Arms, Inc., subsidiary of Houdaille Industries, 
Inc.; Charles W. Heilmann, Lincoln Div., Lehn 
& Fink Products Corp.; John R. Hill, United Air 
Lines; John L. Hirt, Danville Products Co., Inc., 
subsidiary of Detroit Harvester Co.; Chester T. 
O’ Connell, Kleinschmidt Laboratories, Inc.; L. G. 
Spicer, The Kendall Co.; R. L. Sutton, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. 


INDIANA — 7. M. Beaven, Indianapolis Water Co.; 
J. M. Hughes, Indiana Bell Telephone Co., Inc.; 
Martin F. Schroeder, The Moto-Mower Div. of De- 
troit Harvester Co.; E. M. Sears, Sarkes Tarzian, 

c. 


KANSAS — Glen Montague, Kansas Gas & Electric 
Co.; A. J. Terhune, The Sonken-Galamba Corp. 


KENTUCKY — Everett H. McGuier, Jr., Winchester 
Div., Bundy Tubing Co.; John B. Monsky, Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., Inc. 


LOUISIANA — Ben W. Borne, Gramercy Works, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemica! Corp.; William V. Dunne, 
International Lubricant Corp.; V. J. Wardell, Poly- 
mer Chemicals Div. of W. R. Grace & Co. 


MARYLAND — E.‘R. Alban, Baltimore Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.; W. A. Heaviside, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp.; Leo C. Mullan, General Elevator Co., 
Inc.; C. F. Schier, Jr., Eastern Stainless Steel 
Corp.; Ralph M. Winkler, Nuclear Products— 
ERCO Div. of ACF Industries, Inc. 


The 1958 Panel 


MASSACHUSETTS — C.D. Heubeck, Jr., Champion- 
International Co.; Elbert G. Kjoller, National 
Blank Book Co.; William O. Murdock, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co.; H. G. Pearson, 
Polaroid Corp.; Henry K. Shor, Smithcraft Light- 
ing Div., A. L. Smith Iron Co.; Rial E. Simons, 
CBS-Hytron, a division of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc.; Eugene R. Walker, The Employers’ 
Group Insurance Cos. 


MICHIGAN — J. E. Benaglio, Baldwin Rubber Co.; 
F, A, Clardy, Hastings Mfg. Co.; James T. Dorris, 
The Detroit News; Charles D. Keesler, Citizens’ 
Mutual Automobile Ins. Co.; . J. Kelley, Ameri- 
can Seating Co.; Philip Kraushaar, Allied Paper 
Corp.; Walter B. Laetz, Auto Specialties Mfg. 
Co., Inc.; J. E. Orvis, Arvey Corp.; J. E. Sauter, 
Booth Newspapers, Inc.; David Singer, Sams, 
Inc., Department Stores. 


MINNESOTA — J. S. Bonte, Oliver Iron Mining, 
Div. of United States Steel Corp.; John V. Irgens, 
Erickson Petroleum Corp., 


MISSISSIPP! — W. R. Fitzwilson, Vickers, Inc., 
Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 


MISSOURI — J. M. Bradley, The Vendo Co.; Fred 
Claxton, Consumers Cooperative Association; 
John F. Galvin, Jr., Mercantile Trust Co.; John 
S. Modlin, Jensen-Salsbery Laboiatories, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY — Lazarus H. Breiger, Arrow Mfg. 
Co., Inc.; Paul Brown, Red Bank Div., Bendix 
Aviation Corp.; H. C. Cornwall, Rowe Mfg. Co., 
Inc.; Frank J. Cunnane, Reaction Motors, Inc.; 
Richard T. Dale, Resistoflex Corp.; J. F. Gal- 
lagher, Block Drug Co.; A.L. Kahn, Kearfott Co., 

c.; C. E. Little, Weston Instruments, Biv. of 
Daystrom, Inc.; Edward J. Moore, Metro Glass 
Co., Inc.; Mario R. Mosca, Federal Sweets & 
Biscuit Co., Inc.; James A. Peck, Walter Kidde 
& Co., Inc.; Kenneth E. Schweiger, Einson-Free- 
man Co., Inc. 


NEW MEXICO — Orland A. Foster, National Potash 
Co. 


NEW YORK — Ernest V. Barrasso, Franklin Simon; 
Robert G. Belote, Rheem Mfg. Co.; Walter L. 
Brady, Blackstone Corp.; Raymond B. Callahan, 
Murray Mfg. Corp.; Charles E. Callan, The Roose- 
velt Hospital; R. A. Curran, Jr.; American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.; Albert P. D’ Andrea, Oxford 
Filing Supply Co., Inc.; Robert H. deBeer, The 
M. W. Kellogg Co.; W. W. Ebbert, Bristol Labora- 
tories, Inc.; Robert L. Ford, Instruments Div., 
Philips Electronics, Inc.; Robert H. Gaskell, 
Data Processing Div., International Business 
Corp.; William H. Gordon, The Home Insurance 
Co.; Lawrence W. Heptig, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.; R. L. 
Herron, Loblaw, Inc.; G. C. Jermyn, Ozalid, a 
division of General Aniline & Film Corp.; MV. E. 
Keating, The Pfaudler Co.;¥. N. Lewis, Ebasco 
oo Inc.; Donald E. Marcus, United Fruit 

; Evelyn Nazaruk, CARE, Inc.; C. A. Robie- 
so The Columbia Mills, Inc.; ‘Bradley Root, 
International Salt Co., Inc.; MW. E. Shenkman, 
Arlington-Funk Laboratories Div., U.S. Vitamin 
Corp.; John F. Snyder, Jr., Durez Plastics Div., 
Hooker Chemical Co.; Richard P. Vander Zwart, 
Western Printing & Lithographing Co.; O. C. 
Vieweg, New York State Electric & Gas Corp.; 
Patrick ]. Winkler, RKO Teleradio Pictures, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA — 4. T. Fusonie, Collins & 
Aikman Corp.; John Scott, Blue Bell, Inc.; James 
L. Williams, Burlington Industries, Inc. 


OHIO — R. Bressler, Doehler-Jarvis Div., National 
Lead Co.; C. R. Brown, Diamond Alkali Co.; 
Richard G. Brown, The Lunkenheimer Co.; Wil- 
liam W. Burrows, The Cleveland Worm & Gear 
Co.; J. H. Dennis, Bailey Meter Co.; J. T. Der- 
rick, Crosley Div., Avco Mfg. Corp.; R. L. Doland, 
Harshaw Chemical Co.; D. W. Doner, Goodyear 
Atomic Corp.; C. W. Elliott, Cleveland Div., 
Midland-Ross Corp.; G. E. Fehr, Youngstown 
Steel Door Co.; 0. L. Gillen, EC & M Div., Square 
D Co.; Thomas E. Huss, The Swartwout Co.; 
H. G. Keim, Lear-Romec Div., Lear, Inc.; Quigg 
Lohr, The American MonoRail Co.; James L. 
Morris, The Federal Glass Co.; Henry J. Ober- 
lander, The Robert Becht Co.; W. Boyd Owen, 
Owens-Illinois; A. J. Paull, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co.; A. V. Ryon, North Elec- 
tric Co.; E. H. Wellinghoff, The Cambridge Tile 
Mfg. Co.; Glen E. Wilson, Goodrich-Gulf Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 


OKLAHOMA — Glenn O. Hopkins, The Refinery 


Engineering Co., Div. of Vitro Corp. of America. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Stephen W. Carter, Lord Mie. 
Co.; T. M. Flanagan, Callery Chemical Co.; F. J. 
Funari, Jr.; West Penn Power Co.; H. H. a 
Perry Plastics, Inc.; Howard A. 'Heimbach, Na- 
tional Electric Products Corp.; W. F. Moser, 
Parish Pressed Steel, Div. of Dana Corp.; Robert 
L. Stratton, Beloit Eastern Corp. 


RHODE ISLAND — Marvin L. Conklin, The Cottrell 
Co., a subsidiary of Harris-Intertype Corp.; Henry 
Polichetti, Trifari, Krussman & Fischel, Inc 


SOUTH CAROLINA — W. T. Plant, Textile Prod- 
ucts Div., Fiberglas Corp. 


TENNESSEE — Vaughan Andrews, Missile Systems 
Div., Raytheon Mfg. Co.; C. E. Fritschle, Kings- 
port Press, Inc.; G. T. Smith, Aluminum Foils, 
Inc. 


TEXAS — C. R. Beeson, Levingston Shipbuilding 
Co.; Thomas L. Moody, Dresser Industries, Inc.; 
K. R. Murphy, Orange Works, Spencer Chemical 
Co.; T. M. Pierce, El Paso Natural Gas Products 

o.; J. E. Reed, Exploration & Production Re- 
search Div., Shell Development Co.; David GC. 
Turner, Texas Instruments, Inc. 


UTAH — George E. Hinckley, Utah Oil Refining 
Co.; O. C. Shurtliff, Marquardt Aircraft Co. 


VIRGINIA — John F. Finn, Sperry Piedmont Co., 
div. of Sperry Rand Corp.; Paul R. Thomson, In- 
dustry Control Dept., General Electric Co. 


WASHINGTON — W. G. LaPoe, General Insurance 
Co. of America; J. P. McMullen, Pacific Coast 
Paper Mills of Washington, Inc.; Thomas D. Stuart, 
Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc. 


WEST VIRGINIA — Wayne T. Brooks, Wheeling Steel 
Corp.; B. E. Gewin, Ohio~-Apex Div., Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp.; Charles E. Hamilton, 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co., Div. of Union Car- 
bide Corp.; Jerry NV. Markham, Hazel Atlas Glass 
Div., Continental Can Co., Inc. 


WISCONSIN — D. W. Harris, Bucyrus-Erie Co.; 
Robert R. Giesser, Le Roi Div., Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co.; T. E. Koop, Doughboy Industries, 
Inc.; Jack J. Schmidt, Mount Sinai Hospital. 


WYOMING — A. R. Johnson, Pan American Petrole- 
um Corp.; J. R. McNulty, Husky Ojl Co. 
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THE PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS FUNCTION 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, sixth and last in the 1958 series, is based on data submitted by 105 executives par- 
ticipating in the Personnel Policies Forum. 





The area covered by the survey is variously referred to as the "personnel function," “industrial 
relations," "employee relations," and under still other names. We are arbitrarily using the phrase 


personnel-industrial relations" to designate the whole function, regardless of the title of the department 
or the official administering it. 


In terms of activities performed by them, there are strong similarities among the P-IR depart- 
ments of companies on the Panel. Of a checklist of 14 representative functions, only two are handled by 
fewer than seven tenths of the departments; moreover, in the case of nine of these functions, there is no 
significant difference between the proportions of larger and smaller companies that handle them through 
the P-IR department. ("Larger companies are those with over 1,000 employees; "smaller" companies 
are those having payrolls of 1,000 or less.) In addition to these 14 functions, Panel members list another 
31 that are performed by from one to four P-IR departments each. 


The P-IR department is headed by a single administrator in 19 out of every 20 companies (autho- 
rity is divided between two administrators in the others). This form of organization prevails as widely 
in smaller companies as in larger ones. In a few single-executive departments responsibility for P-IR 
functions is shared with line officials or divided between operating people and the P-IR executive, while 
in some instances such functions as safety or plant security are handled altogether outside the P-IR 
department. In a few of the larger companies the top administrator has delegated certain groups of P-IR 
functions to what might be termed administrative assistants who report to him. The largest number of 
such assistants reported by a Panel member is six. 


At first glance, there is great variety in the titles by which P-IR executives are known; but on 
closer examination many of the differences prove to be rather superficial. Ignoring minor variations in 
the four titles of personnel director, personnel manager, industrial relations director, and industrial 
relations manager, it turns out that three fifths of the executives on the Panel are known by one of these 
titles. Personnel director is used by a little over a fourth of companies; personnel manager and indus- 
trial relations director by about an eighth each; and industrial relations manager by about one in 11. 
About a seventh of companies underline the importance they attach to the P-IR function by assigning its 


direction to an official of vice-presidential rank; another 3 percent of executives are assistant vice presi- 
dents of their companies. 


Another indication of the weight that P-IR carries in a company is the rank of the person to whom 
the head of the department reports. Seven tenths of P-IR executives report directly to the president of 
the company; a fifth report to a vice president; and only about a tenth report to officials of lower rank. 
Taken together with the fact that over four fifths of P-IR administrators participate in over-all company 


planning and policy determination, these figures indicate that the P-IR function enjoys considerable status 
with top management. 








2 THE PERSONNEL- INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS FUNCTION 





What, then, are the extent and limitations of the executive's authority and responsibilities for 
developing and carrying out the P-IR function? Responses to this question show that administrators’ 
authority can be arranged along a scale ranging from virtual autonomy to a relatively circumscribed set 
of duties of a strictly advisory kind. Almost a tenth of executives have virtually a free hand in running 
their departments; a little more than a third function subject only to the approval of the president or a 
vice president; a fourth are responsible to a management group or committee of which the P-IR executive 
himself is often a member; and about a fifth of executives function in a more restricted manner whose 
staff character is emphasized in their responses, working only in consultation with and subject to the 
approval of line officials in the areas concerned. (About a twelfth of responses were of a miscellaneous 
character not fitting these categories. ) 


Salaries of Panel members range from $4, 200 to $40,000 a year. Three fourths of reporting 
smaller companies pay between $7,500 and $12,500 a year; none pays as much as $17,500. No larger 
company that reports pays less than $7,500; two thirds pay between $10, 000 and $17,500; another fourth 
pay $20,000 a year and over. 


Of those companies that report their P-IR budgets, two thirds spend less than $100 a year per 
employee; about a fourth spend between $100 and $200; and the rest (roughly a seventh), spend over $200. 
The smallest reported annual expenditure per employee is $23; the largest, $650. Larger companies 
spend, on the average, less per employee than smaller firms. 


The "personnel ratios" (number of employees for each P-IR staff member) of companies on the 
Panel range from 28 to 2, 300. About a fifth of companies have ratios below 100; slightly more than 
another half have ratios between 100 and 200, and an eighth have ratios between this figure and 300. The 
remainder (16 percent) have ratios of more than 300 employees per P-IR staff member. The personnel 
ratio typically grows larger as the number of employees in a company increases. During the past three 
years personnel ratios of member companies as a group have shown little or no net change. 


Just over half of Panel members evaluate the effectiveness of their departments. Such examina- 
tions are conducted by the executives of 63 percent of larger companies and 37 percent of smaller ones. 
Used most frequently are discussions, meetings and informal interviews; analysis of turnover; and re- 
view of specific P-IR activities. Less commonly used methods include attitude surveys and analyses of 
absenteeism, accidents, and grievances. 


What, in the opinion of the Panel, are the most important problems P-IR executives are likely to 
face during the coming year? Executives place union-management relations at the head of the list, with 
problems of wage and salary administration and more effective recruitment and utilization of manpower 
coming next. Communications, productivity, and fringe benefits are mentioned by smaller numbers of 
Panel members, and a few executives are concerned with the political aspects of current labor problems. 
The common threads running through much of this discussion are the expected militancy and aggressive- 
ness of unions in the coming period and the weighty problem of dealing with wage demands in an infla- 
tionary period. 


At various places in the survey, the Editors have pointed to factors suggesting that management 
may attribute greater importance to the P-IR function today than it did at the beginning of the decade. In 
the aggregate, these clues strongly suggest that this is true. 


FUNCTIONS & ORGANIZATION OF THE P-IR DEPARTMENT 


Functions 

What does a Personnel-Industrial Relations department do? Are P-IR functions sufficiently stand- 
ardized to establish a pattern of activities that can be thought of as typical? So far, at any rate, as the 
companies on the Panel are concerned, there's no doubt that the major responsibilities of P-IR depart- 
ments are a lot more similar than they are different. This is clearly shown by the members’ responses 
to a question asking them to indicate the functions of their departments, and providing a checklist of 14 
broad categories of the activities that such departments may perform. Members were asked in addition 
to list any functions of their departments not covered by the checklist. 


Of the 14 functions, two (hiring & record-keeping and wage & salary administration) are performed 


by 95 percent of departments or more; six functions (counseling, benefit plan administration, testing, 
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relations with unions, training, and first aid & medical) are performed by four fifths or more; four 
(recreation, communications, management development, and safety) are discharged by seven tenths or 
more; one (community relations) is handled by more than three fifths; and only one (plant security, 
handled by 48 percent) is a function of less than half the P-IR departments. 


Another point of similarity is that in the case of most (nine) of these functions there's no signifi- 
cant difference between the proportions of larger and smaller companies that treat them as P-IR activi- 
ties. Training and management development are the chief exceptions; they are reported as P-IR 
responsibilities about a third more frequently by larger firms. Recreation and safety are also more 
commonly handled by the P-IR departments of larger firms than those of smaller ones; the difference 
amounts to about a fifth for the first function and an eighth for the second. On the other hand, the per- 
centage of smaller companies that turn plant security over to the P-IR department is greater by about 
a fifth than the proportion of larger companies that do so. This last difference is due at least partly to 


the fact that larger firms are more likely to have a separate security organization, as Panel members' 
comments show. 


Of the functions not covered by the checklist but reported by the Panel, only one is mentioned by 
more than a handful of executives. This responsibility, the in-plant feeding of emplcyees, is assigned 
to the P-IR department by 19 percent of larger companies and 3 percent of smaller ones. 


The following table shows the frequency with which various functions are performed by the P-IR 
departments of companies on the Panel: 


Functions Performed by P-IR Department 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 





Hiring, record keeping 97% 97% 97% 
Wage & salary administration 95 93 97 
Benefit plan administration 88 89 87 
Counseling 88 87 89 
Testing 87 89 84 
*Relations with unions 84 82 87 
Training 83 90 71 
First aid, medical care 81 81 82 
Recreation 77 82 68 
Communications (including house organ, etc.) 77 79 74 
Management development 75 82 63 
Safety 71 74 66 
Community relations 63 63 63 
Plant security 48 45 53 
**In-plant feeding of employees ~ 13 19 3 





* 3 percent of companies specifically report that they have no union. 
** Function not appearing in checklist. 


A number of additional functions are listed by Panel members. Most of these are mentioned by 
one or two executives; none is reported by more than four. Several members refer to more than one 
additional activity and one lists five. The additional functions are as follows: 


(1) Credit union; (2) "all preliminary interviewing"; (3) college recruitment; (4) hourly payroll; 
(5) "welfare"; (6) company education for employees; (7) discharge; (8) suggestion system; (9) executive 
recruitment; (10) employee store; (11) workmen's compensation; (12) unemployment insurance; (13) gen- 
eral office services (stenographic, mail & telephone services, and purchase & maintenance of office 
equipment); (14) company insurance program (insurance on plant and equipment, performance bonds); 
(15) responsibility for securing licenses for company operation; (16) work standards; (17) industrial engi- 
neering, production methods; (18) personnel manager acts as company security officer on classified 
government work; (19) firefighting & protection; (20) prepare stockholders’ annual report; (21) conduct 
organizational studies & planning; (22) personnel research; (23) prepare job descriptions; (24) “executive 
compensation"; (25) industrial hygiene; (26) emergency loan fund; (27) "industrial psychology"; (28) em- 
ployee service organization; (29)employee parking; (30) orientation program; (31) savings program. 
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Organization 





Authority for the operations of the P-IR department is vested in a single top administrator by 95 
percent of companies on the Panel, is divided between two administrators by the others. Size of company 
seems to have nothing to do with this policy--94 percent of larger and 97 percent of smaller firms have 
departments headed by a single executive. In over nine tenths of these cases there's nothing unusual 
about the setup. The chief variations from the straightforward one-executive pattern are these: 


Responsibilities for P-IR functions may be shared with operating officials of the line. In one 
smaller company, for example, certain functions are handled by the personnel manager together with the 
vice president and general manager; others are the joint responsibility of the personnel manager and the 
plant superintendent. None is checked as the sole responsibility of the personnel manager. 


Another possibility is for P-IR functions to be divided between the P-IR administrator and the line, 
as in the following case: 


In our company the duties are separated between Personnel and Industrial Relations. The 
personnel functions are administered by the Personnel Director, who reports directly to the 
President. Industrial relations are the responsibility of the General Superintendent, who re- 
ports to the Vice President of Manufacturing. Each plant has a plant Personnel Manager who 
is responsible for industrial relations in his plant [and who] is "line" to the Plant Manager 
and "staff" to the General Superintendent. This type of organization ... has been very suc- 
cessful for us, probably because we do not have company-wide bargaining. -- Robert L. 
Doland, Plant Personnel Manager, Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


(This company groups hiring & record keeping--presumably at the plant level--relations with 
unions, plant security, and management development as "industrial relations" functions; it classifies 
testing, wage & salary administration, communications, recreation, and benefit plan administration as 
"personnel" activities. ) 


A sort of subvariation is an arrangement whereby P-IR takes care of all but one or two of the 
functions commonly performed by the department and these are handled by some other group. Several 
companies, for example, have a separate security organization and one or two report that they assign 
the safety function to the engineering division. On the other hand, the organization of a firm may be such 
as to make it necessary to split responsibilities up pretty extensively. The P-IR executive of one such 
company has this to say: 


There is considerable crossing of lines in some of the functions listed. Development of 
benefit plans, printing of booklets, enrollments, are regularly handled by IR people. Payroll 
deductions ... are handled by payroll and accounting departments ... and payments... 
by payroll and the company's secretary department. Many of the community relations activi- 
ties are handled by our company's advertising agency. (Company does not have a public rela- 
tions department.) Training activities are scattered around. The marketing department 
trains service station attendants. Some craft training is handled by a local vocational school 
at company expense. Substantial management-development training and training in special- 
ized lines is given through the University of Utah at company expense. --G. E. Hinckley, 
Manager, Industrial Relations, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


As was mentioned above, 6 percent of larger and 3 percent of smaller companies have P-IR de- 
partments headed by two administrators. The distinguishing mark of this form of organization is that 
both executives report to someone outside the department. The official reported to may or may not be 
the same for each of the two administrators. As a rule the various P-IR activities are divided between 
the two executives, apparently so as more or less to equalize the workload. In the case of one smaller 
company, though, the administrators are jointly responsible for union relations, training, plant security, 
benefit plan administration, and community relations, while one of them has the sole responsibility for 
wage and salary administration and the other is in charge of hiring & record keeping, testing, communi- 
cations, and counseling. The Panel reports no instance of a department headed by more than two 
administrators. 


Finally, there are a few larger companies in which the P-IR executive has delegated certain ' 
groups of functions to one or more persons whose status and responsibilities are sufficiently great to 
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merit administrative titles of their own. The top executive may reserve a group of functions for himself, 
may share some or all of them with his subordinates, or may delegate the actual performance of all the 
department's activities and retain for himself a supervisory and policy-enforcing role. The most elab- 
orate departmental setup reported by a Panel member (who heads up the P-IR activities of a multiplant 
firm with 35,000 employees) is described by him as follows: 


Six persons head various parts of the Department of Personnel Administration and report 
to the administrator [Director of Labor Relations]. These are: Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, handling the administration of hiring & record keeping, testing, training, communica- 
tions, first aid & medicine, plant security, recreation, management development, safety, 
food service, industrial hygiene, and industrial psychology; Director of Labor Relations, re- 
sponsible for all union relations in the company as well as all negotiations; Director of Re- 
tirement--duties are self-explanatory; Director of Insurance (self-explanatory); Wage and 
Salary Administrator (ditto); and Administrator of Industrial Engineering. These staff mem- 
bers ... all report within the Department of Personnel Administration. --W. Boyd Owen, 
Director of Labor Relations, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


WHAT THE P-IR EXECUTIVE IS CALLED 


The lack of general agreement on what to call the P-IR function and the man who administers it 
is traditional in the field. But the responses to this survey suggest that the differences are not very 
basic. If trivial variations such as the order of the words in a title, and the presence or absence of words 
like "of," "for," or "in charge of" are ignored, four titles--personnel director, personnel manager, 
industrial relations director, and industrial relations manager--cover three fifths of the executives on the 
Panel; and, as the tables at the end of this section show, there are strong family resemblances between 
many of the remaining titles. Analysis shows, too, that there's a distinct tendency to prefer some kinds 
of titles over others, depending on whether the company is a larger or a smaller one. 


The most popular title is personnel director (or director of personnel). It's used by 28 percent 
of companies-~-nearly a fourth of larger ones and more than a third of the smaller. Tied for second 
place in frequency are the titles director of industrial relations (industrial relations director--director, 
industrial relations) and personnel manager. Each of these is used by around an eighth of companies; the 
first is about equally common among larger and smaller firms, but "personnel manager" is a small- 
company title--it's used by a fourth of smaller companies but only one in 20 of the larger ones. The title 
of industrial relations manager (manager, industrial relations) comes next. It's found in one firm out of 
11 and is slightly more common among the larger companies. Director of personnel relations is the 


least common of those titles used by more than one or two firms. No smaller company uses this title, 
but 6 percent of the larger ones do. 


Those companies that head up the P-IR department with an executive of vice-presidential rank 
were not mentioned above. They number about one out of every seven firms on the Panel. In half of 
these, the administrator has the title of vice president for, or in charge of, industrial relations; the 
others are vice presidents for personnel, or personnel administration, senior vice presidents, admin- 
istrative vice presidents, or just vice presidents. The P-IR administrator is a vice president in a fifth 
of larger companies and one out of 20 smaller ones. Another 5 percent of bigger firms have P-IR depart- 
ments administered by assistant vice presidents. The fact that more than one of every six firms assigns 
an executive of vice-presidential or assistant vice-presidential rank to P-IR duties is a reflection of the 
importance that management attaches to the function. 


Other generalizations that seem to be warranted by the data are these: ‘'Personnel" is the key 
word in the administrator's title in just over half of companies; the decisive term is "industrial relations" 
in approximately one third. The designation "personnel" is somewhat more common in smaller firms; 
larger companies make greater relative use of "industrial relations" in the titles of their P-IR executives. 
The administrator is twice as likely to be called a director as a manager; the proportions are about one 
half and one fourth of the total, respectively. And when both titles occur within the same department, 
it's a safe bet that the "director" will be the "manager's" superior. 


The table below shows the relative frequency of the various titles by which P-IR administrators on 
the Panel are known. The principal variations of each title have already been listed in the text and are 
not repeated in the table, which gives only the more common versions. 


























area only," "to the extent that human relations are involved," and the like, were excluded from the count. | 
Reason for this is that to include such responses would exaggerate the extent of participation. 
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{ 
Principal Titles Given Top P-IR Administrators 
seer 
All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. and 
Personnel Director 28% 23% 37% that 
*Vice President 14 19 5 who 
Personnel Manager 12 5 24 of th 
Director, Industrial Relations 12 13 11 port 
Industrial Relations Manager 9 10 8 
Director of Personnel Relations 4 6 —_ 
Assistant Vice President 3 5 -- that 
**Other 18 19 15 acs 
100% 100% 100% 
* See preceding discussion for variations. 
** Used by only one or two companies each. 
The "other" titles referred to in the table are listed below. The similarity of many of these Auth 
titles, also, is immediately obvious. 
Director of Employee Relations Labor Relations Manager oe ; 
Manager of Employee Relations Personnel Relations Counsel ai 
Director of Employee & Public Relations Personnel & Labor Relations Director 7 
Manager, Employee & Community Relations Personnel Supervisor vere 
Manager, Industrial & Public Relations Director, Personnel Administration spon 
Director, Industrial & Personnel Relations Secretary in Charge of Personnel aah 
Superintendent of Industrial Relations Administrative Manager i - 
Director of Labor Relations Employment & Claims Agent pe 
STATUS, AUTHORITY & RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE P-IR EXECUTIVE 
polic 
To Whom Does the P-IR Executive Report? tion 
ing f 
An important clue to the status of the head of the P-IR department is provided by the answer to staf! 
this question: To whom does he report? Is his function considered important enough to justify his re- end 
porting directly to the company's or plant's highest official (the president, or his equivalent)? If not, to 
what level of management does he look for supervision? (Throughout this section, the highest company 
official will be referred to, for convenience, as the president; the fact that this is not the actual title of 
the top officials of a few companies on the Panel is immaterial to the present purpose. ) 
Seven tenths of top P-IR executives report directly to the presidents of their companies; this is 
the practice in 68 percent of larger firms and 71 percent of smaller ones. Two thirds of the remaining 
executives report to a vice president. The rest (about 10 percent) report to what seems to be a third- 
echelon group of officials, more often than not to a superintendent or general manager, with scattered 
references to such titles as treasurer, comptroller, and director of manufacturing. 
(In 1952, when BNA conducted a similar survey among a different group of companies, the pro- 
portion of P-IR executives reporting to the president was considerably smaller. If this difference repre- 
sents an actual shift, it suggests that management may now attach greater importance to the P-IR function | 
than it did a few years ago. ) 
Participation in Over-All Policy Determination 
onl 
Another factor that serves as a measure of the importance of the P-IR administrator's job is the pe 
extent to which these executives take part in over-all company planning and policy determination. Such auth 
participation is the practice in 82 percent of companies on the Panel--three fourths of the smallerfirms | = yari 
and very nearly nine tenths of larger ones. The term "participation" was construed quite strictly in | stan 
tabulating the responses. That is to say, executives who indicated that they are consulted "in the P-IR | the 


on 


nt. | 
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One thing about the composition of the nonparticipating group is a little puzzling. Off hand, it 
seems reasonable to look for some relation between the rank of the person to whom an executive reports 
and the extent to which the executive takes part in formulating policy; in other words, one would expect 
that executives who report to the company's president would be more likely to participate and executives 
who report at some lower level would be less likely to do so. The figures, though, don't show anything 
of the kind. Of those executives who do not take part in determining over-all policies, seven tenths re- 
port to the presidents of their companies and only three tenths report to officials of lesser authority. 


Finally, to say that P-IR executives take part in formulating policy does not, of course, mean 
that they necessarily have a voice in every technical or specialized decision. One Panel member, for 
example, says in this connection: 


Frequently participate in organizational planning and general administration, seldom in 
commercial or technical policy decisions. --Smaller Northeastern company. 


Authority & Responsibilities 





What is the extent and what are the limitations of Panel members’ authority and responsibilities 
for developing and carrying out the policies and functions of their departments? Those who answered 
this question (three fourths of the maximum possible) gave responses varying widely in details; but if 
the content of these replies is studied, they can be arranged along a gradient of authority ranging from 
virtual autonomy to a relatively circumscribed set of duties of a strictly advisory sort, with a few re- 
sponses that don't fit into this scheme of classification. It can be seen, too, that the tendency to delegate 
minimal authority to the P-IR executive is much stronger among smaller companies, where this is the 
policy of 32 percent of the firms, than among larger ones, where it is found in only 14 percent. On the 
basis of the responses, four groups or categories of decreasing authority can be distinguished, as well 
as a fifth or miscellaneous group. These groups are described and illustrated below. 





Virtually Autonomous--The executive is virtually on his own in formulating and administering the 
policies of his department. He is required to secure the approval of highest management only in connec- 
tion with issues of major importance or those that involve changing established major policies. A strik- 
ing feature of this group of responses is the lack of reference to any marked distinction between line and 
staff functions in the way that duties of the job are carried out. (More will be said on this point at the 
end of the section.) Following are some replies typical of this group: 





The Senior Vice President, Personnel, has very broad authority to formulate and admin- 
ister all policies relating to personnel. This authority is limited only in the broadest of 
policy decisions affecting the company.--Charles M. Mason, Vice President, Employee 
Relations, United Air Lines, Chicago, Ill. 


: 7 * * 
[Full authority] within the limits of corporate policies. --Smaller Central company. 
* x * 


Authority is complete except for changes in fringe benefits or general increases, which 
require the president's approval.--A. L. Kahn, Manager, Personnel & Industrial Relations, 
Kearfott Co., Inc., Little Falls, N. J. 


* * * 


Complete authority within financial limitations.--Philip J. Lynn, Vice President, Indus- 
trial Relations, Vard, Inc., Pasadena, Calif. 


Responsible Only to Top Management--The executive formulates policies and procedures subject 
only to the approval of top-level management (president, vice president, or their local equivalents). He 
has full-authority and responsibility for the enforcement of policies, once so endorsed. At this level of 
authority, again, there is no reference to distinctions between line and staff in describing the job. A 
variation is that in a few cases, policy is formulated by the president or vice president in the first in- 
stance; thereafter, the executive's authority is as described above. The following citations illustrate 
the responses in this category: 





P-IR executive's action is subject only to the president's okay. President consults with 
P-IR before taking any action affecting the department. -- Larger Central company. 


* * * 
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Policies are formulated by Industrial Relations. Major changes are approved by the 
Executive Vice President. -- Larger Southern company. 
* * * 


Has complete authority under all categories with approval of Executive Vice President. 
--Eugene R. Walker, Superintendent, Personnel Dept., The Employers’ Group of 
Insurance Cos., Boston, Mass. 


* * * 


Completely responsible for development and implementation of P-IR planning, policies, 
and programs; obtain approval of President prior to issuance. -- Larger Central company. 


Responsible to Management Group-~The executive functions within the framework of policies and 
procedures established and/or approved by a management committee or group, formal or informal, of 
which he is frequently a member. Membership seems usually to include officials below the vice-presi- 
dential rank, though the president and/or one or more vice presidents may participate. The P-IR exec- 
utive must secure the committee's approval for actions not within the scope of existing policy. Responses 
classified in this group may or may not refer to a type of activity that is staff in nature. Such com- 
ments as these are characteristic: 





Free to function within outlines established by executive policy committee. Placements 
must be approved by the supervisor concerned. --Smaller Central company. 
* * * 


The wage and salary committee consists of the Administrator, Personnel Director, and 
Controller. This committee must be in accord before action can be taken, and therefore, to 
this extent he is limited. --Jack J. Schmidt, Personnel Director, Mount Sinai Hospital, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


* * * 


Makes recommendations to the President and other officers for their approval and has the 
responsibility ... of trying to advise the officers and the President that these policies and 
these methods of operation are sound. --Charles E. Hamilton, Director, Technical Center, 
Industrial Relations Dept. , Union Carbide Chemicals Co., South Charleston, W. Va. 


* * * 


Wages determined by negotiation. Salaries under control of Salary Board up to $12, 000; 
$12, 000-15, 000 under President; $15,000 and over under Board of Directors. Manager of 
Employee Relations is member of Salary Board. Labor negotiations conducted by Committee 
of which Manager of Employee Relations is a member.--O. C. Vieweg, Assistant to the 
President, New York State Gas & Electric Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Staff Aspect of Function Stressed--The administrator executes the P-IR program only in consulta- 
tion with and subject to the approval of line management in the departments or units affected. More 
narrowly defined still, his function may be restricted to advising and counseling the line on P-IR matters. 
There is a wide difference between executives in this group and those in the first two, both in respect of 
the extent of their authority and of the way that they are expected to relate to operating management. The 
following responses are classified in this group. 





P-IR Manager develops and carries out all departmental policies [in] consultation with all 
other department heads who would be affected by P-IR policies. --Smaller Southern company. 


* + 7 


Offers recommendations after discussion with divisional managers--must be authorized by 
Executive Committee. --Albert T. Fusonie, Director of Personnel, Collins & Aikman Corp., 
Norwood, N. C. 

* * * 

Authority only over individuals in the Personnel Section; however, responsible for devel- 
oping company policies and motivating the acceptance of these policies with line personnel. 
--Larger Northeastern company. 


* * * 


Suggests, prepares and develops personnel policies subject to approval of vice president. 
Responsible for the carrying out of the policies in staff capacity, [i.e., to] advise and counsel 
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joan} 
the line in poliggigietions and determinations.~-Albert P. D'Andrea, Personnel Supervisor, 
Oxford Filing Suppiy.Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 
roc 5 
Miscellaneous-- This ¢cat€gory is a catch-all for a scattering of responses that appear not to fit 

into any of the preceding groups. It includes responses that speak of the executive's duties in such gen- 
eral terms that it's difficult to determine the degree of his responsibility and authority; that refer to a 
sharing of functions between P-IR and line management; that describe a P-IR department which acts in 
line capacity in certain areas and functions, staff capacity in others (or, similar to this, which directly 
carries out some functions and advises line people with respect to others). This group includes also the 
response of one Panel member who refers to a "lack of clear definition of responsibility" and mentions 
gaps in authority and job duties which, by inference, he feels ought to be a part of his job. This is the 
only Panel member to make a complaint of this nature. 





The table that follows shows the proportions of companies falling into the various groups dis- 
cussed above. 


Authority Delegated to P-IR Executives by Reporting Companies * 





All Cos. LargerCos. Smaller Cos. 





Virtually autonomous % 8% 11% 
Responsible only to top management 

(president or vice president) 36 40 30 
Responsible to management group 26 30 20 
Staff aspect of P-IR function emphasized 21 14 32 
Miscellaneous (fits none of above) 8 7 





8 
100% 100% 100% 
* See preceding discussion for definitions and illustrations of these 
groupings. 





Is the Emphasis on the Staff Aspect of the P-IR Job Diminishing? 





There's no doubt that the P-IR administrator's job is universally thought of as a staff activity. 
Nevertheless, it's hard to examine the responses to this survey without wondering whether the job is as 
much staff as it used to be, so to speak, or whether some blurring of the distinction between line and 
staff may not be taking place. 


It's true, of course, that the absence of reference to a staff-type relationship with the rest of 
management is no proof that this relationship doesn't exist. Still, this lack of reference occurs in about 
half the questionnaires (the first and second groups in the table above, and part of the third group); and 
these are unmistakably submitted by the Panel members whose companies delegate the greatest amount 
of authority. It's suggestive, also, that the staff aspect is brought out, usually explicitly so, in virtually 
every questionnaire from a company that delegates authority in more circumscribed form. 


These are perhaps rather shadowy clues; so why raise the question on their basis? One reason is 


that here, again, is something suggesting the possibility that the P-IR function may gradually be acquiring 
greater importance in the eyes of management than it had a few years ago. 


SALARIES, COST & PERSONNEL RATIOS 
Annual Salaries of P-IR Executives 





The range in salaries reported by Panel members for heads of P-IR departments is from $4, 200 
to $40,000 a year. Salary data were furnished by about three quarters of the maximum possible. (A num- 
ber of those who didn't provide figures explained their reasons. There were three cases, for example, 
of multiplant companies where the salary of the headquarters P-IR executive was not known to the Panel 
member, and several others where it is contrary to company policy to divulge salary information. ) 


No smaller company reports paying its top P-IR man as much as $17,500, 13 percent pay less than 
$7,500, and three fourths pay between $7,500 and $12,500. In the case of the larger companies, none 
pays less than $7,500, the biggest concentration in any single bracket (a little over a fourth) is in the range 
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of $12,500-14, 999, nearly two thirds pay between $10, 000 and $17,500, and another fourth pay $20, 000 


a year or more. One Panel member from a smaller company reports rec@ivimg*a bonus in addition to 
his salary, which is in the range between $10,000 and $12,500. Larger c@ifipanies give bonuses to 15 
percent of the executives earning $15,000 or more; below this figure, no bonuses are reported by them. 


Three of the companies whose P-IR departments are headed by two administrators give the salary 
figures for both executives. In each case, one man makes more than the other. The three pairs of 
salaries are $12,888 and $9,576; $13,500 and $11,000; and $14,000 and $11,000. 


The following table shows the proportions of larger and smaller companies that pay their P-IR 
administrators salaries falling within various brackets. Because salary figures are so strongly influ- 
enced by size of company, no data are given on an "all companies" basis. It would give a misleading 
impression to state, for example, that 17 percent of P-IR executives in the sample are paid between 
$12,500 and $15,000 a year, when this is true of 27 percent of the administrators employed by larger 
companies but only 3 percent of those in smaller firms. 


Annual Salaries of P-IR Executives in Reporting Companies 





Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 





Under $5, 000 ooo 3% 
$5, 000-7, 499 anes 10 
$7, 500-9, 999 11% 41 
$10, 000-12, 499 18 34 
$12, 500-14, 999 27 3 
$15, 000-17, 499 18 9 
$17,500-19, 999 2 -- 
$20, 000-22, 499 ll oe 
$22, 500- 24, 999 4 o 
$25, 000 and over 9 nie 
100% 100% 





Cost Ratios (P-IR Expenditures Per Employee) 





How much do companies spend on the P-IR department and its activities, salaries of the P-IR 
staff included? One way to answer this is just to list the companies’ P-IR budgets; but this information 
isn't very meaningful. If you knew how much each company spent per employee you'd have a better basis 
of comparison. Accordingly, the figures that follow were derived by dividing the P-IR budget of each re- 
porting company by its total employment as stated in its questionnaire. 


The number of reporting companies for this particular question is relatively small--only 55 per- 
cent of the maximum number possible. There seem to be several reasons for this. One is that 12 per- 
cent of Panel members report that their companies have no P-IR budget. They say, "No budget estimate," 
“Not specifically earmarked," "Budget system not used, spend what is necessary," and so forth. About 
another tenth state that the information is not available or that it's against company policy to release it. 
And a couple of budgets aren't comparable with the remainder because sizable portions of the budget are 
charged to other departments or to general overhead. At any rate, it's necessary to point out that these 
cost ratios rest on a sample not much more than half as large as that on which most of the other survey 
material is based. 


The largest P-IR expenditure per employee is $650 a year and the smallest is $23. Two thirds of 
reporting firms spend less than $100 a year per employee; about a fourth spend between $100 and $200; 
the rest (about a seventh) spend $200 or more. A comparison of the cost ratios for larger and smaller 
firms shows that bigger companies tend to spend less per employee than smaller ones (though their total 
dollar expenditures, of course, are larger). Thus, 35 percent of larger firms but only 5 percent of 
smaller ones spend less than $50 a year on each employee. The table that follows shows annual P-IR 
expenditures per employee for reporting firms: 
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Annual Dollar P-IR Expenditure Per Employee 














All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
0- $99 62% 62% 62% 
ix 24% 35 vA 5 % 
$50-99 38% 27% 57% 
$100- 199 23 23 23 
$200- 299 2 3 -- 
$300- 399 2 -- 5 
$400-499 2 ee 5 
$500-599 5 6 5 
$600 & over + 6 -- 
100% 100% 100% 





Personnel Ratios (Number of Employees per P-IR Staff Member) 





"Personnel ratio, " for purposes of this survey, means the number of employees over-all on a 
company's payroll for each member of the P-IR staff; in other words, a company with 500 employees 
and a P-IR staff of five has a personnel ratio of 100. (Often the term is defined the other way around, 
as the number of staff members per 100 employees.) The smallest ratio reported by a Panel member 
is 28 employees for each P-IR staff member; the largest is 2,300. Most companies (a little over half) 
have ratios of between 100 and 200, and the next largest group (a fifth) have ratios of less than 100. 


The next table shows the proportions of companies on the Panel having personnel ratios lying 
within various limits: 


Size of Personnel Ratios 








All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 

Under 100 20% 19% 22% 
100-199 52 48 59 
200- 299 12 ll 14 
300- 399 7 7 5 
400-499 l 2 -- 
500 & over 8 13 -< 

100%, 100%, 100% 





Personnel Ratios & Size of Company--Does the number of employees have any effect on the per- 
sonnel ratio? A table like the preceding one, while useful for showing the frequency of various personnel 
ratios, can't directly tell much about the influence of company size. But if the data are analyzed in a 
different way, showing the typical number of employees in those companies having a given personnel 
ratio, it can be seen that as the number of employees increases, so does the personnel ratio. This 
could be anticipated; for all it means is that management doesn't tend to build up the P-IR department in 
the same proportion as over-all employment. For example, a firm with 200 employees may need, say, 
a P-IR staff of three. This doesn't mean that a company with 40,000 employees must necessarily have a 
P-IR department of 600, which would be a proportionate increase. The table below shows the median, or 
middle, number of employees of the companies having personnel ratios within each size bracket. 





Relationship Between Personnel Ratio & Median Number of Employees 














Where the personnel ratio is: The median number of employees is: 
Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 

Under 100 2, 000 235 

100-199 3, 500 375 

200-299 3,750 650 

300- 399 6,500 835 


400 & over 10, 250 None 
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How Stable is the Personnel Ratio?--Panel members' responses seem to indicate that the eco- pose 
nomic ups and downs of the past three years have had little net effect on personnel ratios of the Panel as rom 
a group. About a fourth of executives report that the ratio has increased during the past three years, as pK 
a like proportion state that it has gone down, and half say that the ratio has remained substantially un- 
changed. Analysis of personnel ratios according to the type of industry shows only that public utilities 
and firms engaged in metal mining and in the processing of nonferrous ores are consistently in the group A mi 
where ratios remained constant; there's no apparent correlation between the industrial activities of the of th 
other companies on the Panel and the stability of their personnel ratios. Possibly, what the findings eren 
mean is that management is reluctant to make drastic alterations in the P-IR staff unless it's con- man: 
vinced that business changes of a long-term nature are taking place. colle 

EVALUATING THE P-IR FUNCTION appr 

Just over half of Panel members (53 percent) report that they take measures to check on the pees 
effectiveness with which the P-IR department is doing its job, and about a tenth of these say that the colle 
evaluation is of an informal kind. The other executives state that no evaluation is made. Larger com- of ev 
panies are much more prone to examine their P-IR activities than smaller ones; the proportions that do 
so are 63 and 37 percent, respectively. 

chie! 

Executives on the Panel list many things that they do in trying to determine whether their depart- adeq 
ments are functioning effectively, and most companies use more than one method; one, in fact, lists nine repli 
aspects of the department's work that are reviewed annually. Some executives stick to a subjective part 
approach, confining themselves to the use of meetings, interviews, and questionnaires; some prefer ob- 
jective criteria that indirectly reflect management-employee relations, such as indexes of absenteeism : 
and turnover or an analysis of grievances. More generally, though, a combination of these approaches mg) 
is used. Where objective criteria are used for evaluation, figures are sometimes compared with sim- 
ilar data covering previous years within the same company; some executives, on the other hand, make sale: 
their comparisons with data from other companies in the same locality or industry. phas 

stan 


The methods used by Panel members can be grouped under some nine categories. A list of these, 
showing the relative frequency with which they are employed, appears in the table below. The table 
includes all methods used by at least 5 percent of members each. Percentages are based on the number keep 
of companies that evaluate; because of overlapping, totals exceed 100. 











Chief Methods of Evaluating P-IR Function pi 
r 
All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. furth 
Discussions, meetings, informal interviews 30% * 33% 21% 
Analysis of turnover figures 28% 26% 36% weet 
Periodic review of-specific P-IR activities 26% 31% 14% oo 
Analysis of absenteeism figures 17% 18% 14% dolls 
Analysis of accident frequency & severity, time lost 15% 13% 21% 
Analysis of grievances (frequency; time off for) 13% 10% 21% Char 
Attitude surveys (usually by outside organization) 13% 18% tag a 
Analysis of performance (merit rating) data 6% 8% “or 
Analysis of effectiveness of training program 5% 7% “ee the « 
addit 
It can readily be seen that there are marked differences between the preferences of larger and oS 
smaller companies for most of the methods shown above. Following is a list of methods used by less 
than 5 percent of Panel members each. topic 
and 1 
(1) Study suggestion system; (2) plant visits; (3) testing; (4) analyze disciplinary actions; (5) exit . to ju 
interviews; (6) maintain running chart of P-IR activities; (7) community surveys; (8) replies from civic work 
mailings; (9) study of recruitment results; (10) employee participation in benefit plans; (11) tardiness lack 
records; and (12)-- a unique criterion -- "the size of the P-IR exec's. annual salary increase." admi 
ta 
MAIN P-IR PROBLEMS OF THE COMING YEAR pen 
In answer to the question "What, in your opinion, are the two or three most important problems pee 
facing P-IR executives during the coming year?,"" Panel members covered a wide range of subjects. Prob- ment 





lems mentioned by at least 5 percent of members each have been grouped under Suitable categories and 
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are listed below in the order of their frequency. Because of the volume and diversity of comments it is 
impossible to present adequate quotations in the space available; the discussion therefore paraphrases 


and condenses, so as to give the essence of the most important points made by as many Panel members 
as possible. 


Union- Management Relationships--Some 45 percent of executives refer to problems in this area. 
A minority of the comments deal with the problems of bread-and-butter contract negotiations. But most 
of them reveal a preoccupation with what Panel members speak of as the growing power of unions. Ref- 
erences are to anticipated labor militancy following the recession; to keeping unions from encroaching on 
management's prerogatives; to the prevention of labor abuses and unfair practices; to the threat of white- 
collar organizing; to "recapturing management rights"; and to anticipated unfavorable labor legislation. 





Wage & Salary Administration--Comments on this subject, submitted by two fifths of executives, 
approach it from the point of view of dealing with wage demands in an inflationary period. The recurrent 
themes are keeping costs in line, breaking the wage~-cost spiral through increased productivity, main- 
taining profits in the face of rising wages, etc. Several speak also of coming wage demands from white- 
collar employees; others refer to expected new minimum-wage legislation or call attention to the problem 
of ever-growing demands for fringe benefits. 





Recruitment & Utilization of Manpower--Two fifths of the Panel raise problems in this area, 
chiefly from two points of view. (1) Better selection, training, and placement will be needed to secure 
adequate supplies of scientific, technical, supervisory, and skilled personnel, and in order to develop 
replacements for managerial retirees. (2) Intensive cultivation of manpower resources is necessary as 
part of the fight against inflation, as an important means of raising productivity. 





Communications--Improvement of communications is considered an important problem in the com- 
ing year by 17 percent of executives. 





Productivity--Besides those executives who speak of productivity in connection with wage and 
salary administration (see above), another 11 percent list it as a major problem in itself. Here the em- 
phasis is on conditioning employees to accept automation, on securing their agreement to reasonable work 
standards, and on refining and improving incentive systems as an aid to increasing productivity. 





Fringe Benefits--The 9 percent of Panel members who list fringes as a problem speak mainly of 
keeping fringe costs from getting out of hand, in the light of increasing pressure from employees. 


Political Aspects of Labor Problems--Some 6 percent of executives see as major concerns of 
P-IR such problems as "the effect of government taxing and spending policies"; labor's drive "to repeal 
all right-to-work laws"; the rising costs of workmen's compensation and the drive to extend the system 
further; the need to see that "labor abuses will be controlled by legislation," and the like. 





Additional problems, mentioned by one or two executives each, include these: reducing paper 
work; clarifying the status of professional-technical personnel; management development; easier access 
to research findings, digested in readable form; motivational research; evaluating programs on a basis of 
dollar returns; relations with retired employees; "cleaning house of incompetent and unproductive”. 


Changes in P-IR Function During the Coming Year 





Most Panel members do not expect any important changes in their companies’ P-IR function during 
the coming year. Only 22 percent anticipate such changes, and these specify organizational alterations, the 
addition or expansion of specific functions, or programs directed to their improvement. 


Comparison with Findings of Earlier Surveys 








Almost as interesting as some of the problems that executives anticipate for the coming year is a 
topic conspicuous for its absence. When BNA surveyed different groups of companies on the P-IR function 
and the P-IR executive, in 1951 and 1952, there was evidence of considerable preoccupation with the need 
to justify the P-IR function to higher management, and of a feeling that lack of acceptance hindered P-IR 
work. In 1951, for example, substantial minorities of executives felt that top management indifference, 
lack of authority and prestige, and insufficient cooperation from the line organization hampered personnel 
administration. In 1952. executives saw the status of P-IR, its relations with line officials, and its budge- 
tary allotments as among the major problems confronting them for the coming year. But in this survey, 
just owe comment out of the total of several hundred refers to a need to convince management of the value 
and importance of the P-IR function. Taken together with the clues that have been mentioned in earlier ~ 
sections, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in prestige, acceptance, and authority, the P-IR depart- 
ment stands at a higher level today than it did at the beginning of the decade. 





PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March 1951 

Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits for 
Foremen), April 1951 

Is Management Listening? May 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October 1951 

Foreman Training, January 1952 

The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary, and Status), 
February 1952 

White- Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits, and Status), 
April 1952 

Executive Development, May 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August 1952 

Supervisory Merit-Rating, September 1952 

Communications to Employees, November 1952 

Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January 1953 

The Personnel- Industrial Relations Function, March 1953 

Community Relations, August 1953 

Personnel Testing, September 1953 

The Older Worker, October 1953 

Administration of Pension Plans, November 1953 

Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January 1954 

Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February 1954 

Employment Stabilization, April 1954 

Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July 1954 

Control of Absenteeism, September 1954 

Computing Absenteeism Rates, October 1954 

Wage-Salary Administration, November 1954 

Company Safety Programs, February 1955 

Unemployment Compensation Problems, May 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 1, July 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 2, September 1955 

Automation, November 1955 

Nonsupervisory Office Employees, December 1955 

Downward Communications, February 1956 

Military Leave Policies, May 1956 p 

The Executive, July 1956 

Medical Services for Employees, August 1956 

Professional Employees, October 1956 

Job Evaluation, December 1956 

Merit Rating of Rank-and-File Employees, February 1957 

Disciplinary Practices and Policies, July 1957 

Employee Job Satisfaction, September 1957 

Company Aid to Education, November 1957 

Executive Compensation, December 1957 

Company Experiences with Automation, January 1958 

Status of First-Line Supervisors, July 1958 

Supervisory Selection Procedures, September 1958 

Grievance Procedures for Unorganized Employees, October 1958 

Raising Employee Productivity, December 1958 

Tools of the Personnel Profession, February 1959 





* Out of print. 


All Survey Reports are priced at $1 per copy. 





